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How can I express that urge in a way that will not immediately seem
ridiculous to me? I think that those who in their writings readily
voice "good sentiments" are not really moved by them in a very pa-
thetic and profound way. Most often the charity they express is but
a superficial philanthropy. They would fail to find words to express it
if they were completely upset by it.
It was also because I foresaw the superhuman difficulties the little
fellow would encounter when trying to rise a bit above his original con-
dition. . , .
Out of eight children in that family only one seems to have "gone
bad." The father, who had long been a laborer and with whom I used
to go frequently to chat since he had been laid up by illness, died last
year of cancer, after months of frightful suffering. He was a sort of
muzhik, a rebellious fellow greatly tormented by a persecution-mania,
who poisoned his existence whenever he judged that he had not got
his due from his neighbor or from the government. Day and night he
ruminated on the injustices he claimed to have suffered, and all the
help one could give him meant less to him than the least centime of
which he thought he had been cheated. Illness had cast a considerable
gloom over his mind. I had for him the sort of friendship that, in the
whole township, I now feel only for our old Edmond, who, morever,
liked him very much and endured listening tirelessly to all his com-
plaints, realizing full well that D. was not always in possession of his
wits. The other people hereabouts scarcely liked him; he had a touchy
character and was ill inclined to mingle.
Edmond, our gardener, has for some time now slept badly. His
rheumatism gives him pain, and some nervous worry, almost moral in
nature, keeps him awake. His numerous children are nevertheless all
healthy and happy; their new families are prospering; he has always
done his best; but this simple, honest soul always fears falling beneath
his task, having forgotten something, being in arrears. And when he
goes to sleep at once, worn out by his day's work, he walces up well
before dawn, much too early, gets up, goes back to bed, and tosses.
"It's partly the birds that wake me up when they begin to squawk,"
he says to his wife. She protests:
"But, Edmond, birds don't squawk, they sing/' Then she adds: "And
don't you think it's wonderful that they are always happy?" Whereupon
he, grumpily:
^Vell, there's no denying that they are lucky, at least!"
2 August
There are certain things one does by forcing oneself**2 And I am not
speaking here of the effort to realize oneself, but rather of an effort that
62 Such as, for example, writing the pages I set down last night, [A.]